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REVIEW 

Gai Suetoni Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum Libri I— II : 
Iulius, Augustus. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. Westcott and E. M. Rankin. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon (1918). Pp. liv+373. 
$1.60. 
This volume belongs to the College Latin Series, and 
is a companion volume to Professor Pike's Selections 
from Suetonius; the two together include all the Lives 
of the Julio-Claudian Caesars. According to the Pre- 
face (iii) 

The text is that of Ihm (Teubner, Leipzig, 1908), 
with some modifications of orthography and punctua- 
tion in conformity with American usage. 

No further information is given of these changes. 
Emendations are occasionally suggested in the Notes, 
but are not separately listed. 

In the Introduction (vii-xxv) the senior editor 
treats briefly of the life and works of Suetonius, the 
importance of the Iulius and the Augustus, and the 
influence of Suetonius on later writers. A fuller treat- 
ment of the sources would be both interesting and 
valuable: very little is said here about them, though 
in the Notes occur brief summaries of such writers as 
are expressly mentioned in the text. Among the 
reasons given (xxiv) for the greater length of the Lives 
of the earlier Emperors no mention is made of the fact 
that our author found more written sources for that 
period than for the Flavians and some others (Schanz). 
According to the statements on pages xiv and xxiii 
Suetonius must have used original sources; it seems 
as if some qualification should be added, since no less an 
authority than Teuffel-Kroll disagrees ( = Teuffel 6 ), 3.57. 
The junior editor discusses the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num, the diction and style of Suetonius, and the 
manuscripts and editions. 

The classification of matters of diction and style is 
detailed and exact, but under the present arrangement 
there is some difficulty in locating quickly the many 
references to this part of the Introduction which are 
found in the Notes — particularly in the notes on the 
Augustus. If the various paragraphs were merely 
numbered consecutively, and the relation between 
the categories made clear by captions, facility of refer- 
ence would be gained without sacrifice of clearness. 
Often the sections are so long that it is necessary to 
turn over several pages to find the section number, 
which is given only at the beginning. Even if this 
arrangement of section and subsection is necessary 
or sacred, the numbers of the sections on each page 
might well be indicated in brackets at the top of the 
page. 

The tabulated peculiarities of diction and style are 
preceded by introductory paragraphs containing a 
very few general remarks on the subject. Compare 
e.g. these words (xxvi) : 

Naturally, he exhibits certain characteristics observable 
in other writers of the Silver Age: he can scarcely be 



expected to avoid the poetic coloring, the use of words 
and phrases in altered meanings, even the adoption 
of novel expressions and unusual constructions when 
compared with the usage of writers of the classical 
period. 

In this connection, something ought to be said, even 
in the limited space of this Introduction, about the 
development of the language and the influence of the 
colloquial speech on the literary form. On page xxvii 
we read : 

The following are some of the characteristic features 
of Suetonius's diction and style, though not necessarily 
peculiar to him as a writer. 

In the appended list, covering twenty-four pages, it is 
taken for granted that this reservation is in the reader's 
mind. I venture to believe, however, that many will 
at times be misled into thinking that the points enu- 
merated are either Suetonian or at least Silver Latin; 
unless he has read these introductory paragraphs — as 
he will not do if he is looking up a reference in the 
Notes — , the reader has no way of knowing that they are 
not. Some of them are by no means rare in the earlier 
writers, and it would surely be well to add something 
to certain of the captions to remove this stumbling- 
block. For example, in 2 c (xxix), after the statement 
"The material of which a thing is composed for the 
thing itself", the only example given is in ima cera, Iul. 
83.2. This very use of cera is found, according to the 
Thesaurus, in. many writers from Plautus down, 
including Cicero in his orations and rhetorical works 
(Verr. 1.92, De Oratore 1.354). Clearly the example 
cited is not enough to establish the usage as one of the 
"characteristic features of Suetonius's diction". Such 
entries incline one to become skeptical about other 
parts of the catalogue. In a few cases there is a 
statement to the effect that the expression is charac- 
teristic of Silver Latin rather than of Suetonius, which 
implies that as a rule the contrary is true. Thus, 
as often happens, brevity involves the omission of 
words essential to a correct understanding. Finally, 
we have no real ground for believing that Suetonius 
'coined' words, as is suggested on page xxvii; scholars 
are often very careless in the use of such expressions 
in matters entirely beyond our ken. 

The notes are, on the whole, excellent. Professor 
Westcott has been somewhat briefer than in his Livy 
and Pliny in the same series, and in particular has been 
more sparing in supplying translations of supposedly 
difficult passages. This may be due to the expecta- 
tion that the book will be used by older students, or 
to a change of heart, or perhaps to some other reason. 
Whatever the cause, it is a characteristic which com- 
mends itself to the reviewer, who has long believed 
that most editions contain too much translation. 
There is more translation given in the notes on the 
Augustus, much of it seemingly unnecessary. Besides, 
the reviewer can not always agree fully with the 
renderings. 
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It is interesting to compare the bulk of the notes on 
the two Lives. The Iulius has seventy pages of notes 
on forty-five pages of text, the ratio being 14:9, or 
roughly 3:2. The Augustus has 191 pages of notes on 
63 pages of text, the ratio being about 3:1. The notes 
on the second Life are, then, twice as bulky as those on 
the first. Though it is probably true that the Augustus 
needed more annotation, it is hardly possible that the 
discrepancy should be so great. The notes on the 
Iulius seem ample, and need no expansion. Often 
those on the Augustus seem capable of compression. 
Is it necessary to quote in full so many passages from 
an author as familiar and accessible as Horace? A 
fair number of notes struck the reviewer as needless; 
for instance, part of what is said on aedituus on page 198 
might well be omitted, while the long note on the 
Monumentum Ancyranum on page 373 would be 
well covered by a reference to the Introduction. Many 
others could be pared down without serious loss — 
possibly with some gain. Opinions will of course 
differ as to which notes are essential, but there will 
be substantial agreement, I think, that some could be 
dispensed with. 

By way of criticism of specific points in the Com- 
mentary the following may be noted. 

On page no is given a list of abbreviations used in 
the Notes, which is by no means uniformly followed. 
C.I.G. need not have been included, for a search through 
the Notes revealed only one passage containing a refer- 
ence to the Greek Corpus. Several other books more 
often referred to are not listed here, though some 
students might be baffled by the abbreviation L. & S. 
One reference (314) is to volume IX of the "new 
ed." of Pauly-Wissowa, whatever that may mean. 
Another (265) cites Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities 
by page, without naming the edition. Christ's 
Griechische Litteraturgeschichte is cited (354) by the 
pages of the third edition, though the fifth has been 
out for some years. On page 152 no source is given 
for certain statistics on Suetonius's use of ante quam 
and prius quam. On page 251 an expression of Livy 
is quoted without any mention of the place where it 
occurs. Is it really "significant" or only interesting 
that "the birth of Christ falls within this reign of peace" 
when the temple of Janus was closed (252)? The 
comment on immolanti (page 363, note on page 102, 
line 24) might lead a reader to conclude that this 
absolute use of immolate is peculiar to Suetonius; 
Harpers' Latin Dictionary cites the usage from Cicero 
and from his friend Caecina. Nicolaus of Damascus 
is regularly called Nicolas by Professor Rankin. It is 
hardly correct to call the infinitive with apparare 
(311, note on page 75, line 18) a poetic usage, as the 
Thesaurus cites an example from Caesar, B. G. 7.26.3. 
To mention these points is not to deny the worth 
of the book. It is an excellent edition, with valuable 
Notes and Introduction. The reviewer found no 
typographical errors. The text is printed without 



paragraph headings, which would serve to make the 
page more attractive, but in the Notes each chapter is 
preceded by a caption summarizing its contents; those 
in the Augustus lack the brevity of those in the Iulius. 
It is to be regretted that no index has been provided. 
Hamilton College. DONALD Blythe DURHAM. 



CLASSICAL TRAINING AND EFFICIENCY 

Certain statistics that I have recently gathered seem 
to throw some light on the much-debated question 
whether training in the Classics does or does not make 
for efficiency in after life. For the following reason 
they seem to be particularly pertinent. 

Union College, outside of its Engineering Depart- 
ment, which comprises a majority of its students, offers 
three courses, leading, respectively, to the degrees of 
A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. For the A.B. course both Latin 
and Greek are required; for the Ph.B. course, Latin 
is required, but no Greek; and in the B.S. course 
Modern Languages alone are demanded. The engineer- 
ing courses, naturally, are mainly technical, although 
a strong attempt is made to infuse a proper amount 
of cultural studies into them. Students of the A.B. 
course are the only ones eligible to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and, although a few outside of the course have received 
this honor, the fact remains that the Phi Beta Kappa 
graduates of Union are almost without exception those 
who have studied — and . studied intensively — both 
Latin and Greek. If therefore we can ascertain in 
some way how these members of Phi Beta Kappa at 
Union compare with their fellow graduates in aftei life, 
we shall have a fairly good basis of comparison between 
those pursuing a classical course in all its rigor and those 
who do not. 

Of all living Union alumni, 99, or 3.4 per cent., figure 
or have figured in Who's Who in America. This 
statement hardly affords a true estimate of the pro- 
portion of notables among the graduates, since with 
negligible exceptions none get into Who's Who before 
the age of 35, and Union, because it has grown rapidly 
in the last ten years, has a disproportionately large 
number of those who are ineligible simply on account 
of their age. If, as is fairer in a comparison like this, 
we limit our survey to those whose classes were gradu- 
ated prior to 1909, we find that 5.8 per cent are listed. 

Now of the Phi Beta Kappa graduates 38 appear 
in Who's Who. This is 15.5 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa men graduated, and 17 per cent, 
of the number graduated prior to 1909. 

In other words, the percentage of men listed in Who's 
Who is, for each category, as follows: 

Graduated prior to 1919 

All alumni 3,4 

Members of Phi Beta Kappa 15.5 

Not members of Phi Beta Kappa 2.0 

Graduated prior to 1909 

All alumni 5,8 

Members of Phi Beta Kappa 17.0 

Not members of Phi Beta Kappa 4.0 

From which it would seem fair to infer that intensive 
study of Latin and Gieek in College is not a bar to 
success in after life; that, on the contrary, those who 
do not study Latin and Greek suffer by compaiison 
with those who do. 
New York City. ALEXANDER DuANE. 



